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up all his reserves in a long debilitating fight? Would old-
fashioned remedies like patience, hard work, a little monetary
tinkering and much hope suffice to cure him?

Herbert Hoover, who believed in social planning and ab-
horred waste and inefficiency, answered these questions in the
negative. Yet this doctor was largely the product of what his
successor would blithely call horse-and-buggy days, for
Hoover held firmly to a belief in modified taissez faire, the
gold standard, individual enterprise and the profit motive as
mainsprings of progress, and in savings and self-denial as the
essence of economic security* In a campaign speech in 1928
he had distilled his doctrine into the phrase "rugged indi-
vidualism/' which the years of crisis would see under con-
stant attack, derision, or parody as "ragged individualism/ *
Replying to his critics in 1934 Hoover wrote,

While I can make no claim for having introduced the
term "rugged individualism," I should be proud to have in-
vented it. It has been used by American leaders for over a
half-century in eulogy of those God-fearing men and women
of honesty whose stamina and character and fearless assertion
of rights led them to make their own way in life* It is they
who have borne the burdens and given leadership in their
communities.

Such an attitude went hand in hand with deep distrust of
state paternalism, use of the tax power to reduce inequalities
between haves and have-nots, and free federal spending
which reckoned not with repayment. It was therefore plain
that this physician, while faced with new and alarming
symptoms, would dole out his medicines cautiously and look
askance at major surgery, even though the patient himself
was increasingly in the mood for experiment.

Indeed the nation, before falling upon evil days, had been
partially conditioned to those ideas of greater governmental
responsibility which seemed everywhere to be in the drift